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In the mid-1970s shockwaves from 
the Brown v Board decision were resonat- 
ing throughout Baltimore’s education 
community, presenting the leadership 
with a dilemma: Though the public 
schools were becoming more integrated 
under the law, the private schools were 
not subject to the law and, at that point in 
time, remained what they had traditional- 
ly been — all white. Five Baltimore pri- 
vate school educators viewed the situa- 
tion as unacceptable; they decided to 
right what they saw as a wrong, and to 
recruit disadvantaged Afro-American stu- 
dents and work towards integrating their 
enrollments. The problem was — how 
would the students be recruited and who 
would pay the costs? And so in 1987, out 
of the mergers of earlier initiatives estab- 
lished to deal with the problem, BEST 
(Baltimore Educational Scholarship 
Trust) was born. 

The mission of BEST was set out 
clearly from the start: “to encourage, sup- 
port and increase the educational opportu- 
nities for academically talented, econom- 
ically disadvantaged African American 
students from the Baltimore metropolitan 
area.” Now in its 17th year, BEST has 
created a record that makes clear just how 
faithfully the Trust has been fulfilling its 
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I. Introduction 

B altimore City Community College 
(BCCC) is the only chance for 
many Baltimore City residents to 
obtain a post-secondary education, find a 
job with a career path, and earn a suffi- 
cient income to support a family. BCCC is 
also a critical linchpin in Baltimore’s abil- 
ity to build a competitive workforce. Yet 
Baltimore’s largest provider of post-sec- 
ondary education (with 7,300 credit stu- 
dents) has generally graduated fewer than 
270 students each year, a reflection of the 
insufficient academic foundation that stu- 
dents bring to the college. BCCC has his- 
torically struggled to move students 
through its developmental or remedial 
program — review courses in math and 
English that 94 percent of new enrollees 
require. Of those students who do make it 
through and advance to college-level 
courses, many fail to realize their goal of 
obtaining a certificate or degree. Students 
who apply to the nursing program, for 
example, have already completed their 
remedial courses, yet preliminary exams 
and courses show that many are still 
unable to perform the basic skills taught 
in BCCC’s developmental courses. As a 
result, only one-fourth of students who 
enroll in nursing each year ever complete 
the program. 

At the same time, BCCC represents a 
sizable State investment. Unlike other 
Maryland community colleges which rely 
on the State for just one-third of their pub- 
lic funding and local governments for the 
rest, BCCC receives two-thirds of its pub- 
lic dollars directly from the State. Much 
as it did with Baltimore City’s district 



courts, the State assumed funding respon- 
sibility when it took over BCCC in 1990. 
Add to these State dollars local and feder- 
al support, and 70 percent of BCCC’s 
annual budget — a projected $76 million 
for FY 2005 — is taxpayer-funded. Yet this 
State funding is not linked to any true 
State oversight, a situation that has been 
particularly apparent in the last two years 
during BCCC’s unsuccessful attempts at 
reform. These failures to strengthen 
BCCC have, in turn, severely limited the 
returns on taxpayers’ substantial invest- 
ment in the institution. 

Given both the sizable stakes of a suc- 
cessful BCCC and the college’s inability 
to fulfill its potential, this report concludes 
that significant changes are required at 
BCCC, starting with a reconfiguration of 
its Board of Trustees. On May 27, 2004 
President McKay resigned; in the wake of 
his resignation, the time is right. 

Background 

With a sizable influx of public dollars 
earmarked for employment training and 
post-secondary education and an overall 
annual student enrollment topping 
20,000, BCCC is positioned as a critical 
player in local workforce development. 
That it boasts 37 percent of the City’s col- 
lege-bound public high school graduates 
also makes it the most indispensable post- 
secondary institution in Baltimore City. 1 

But at BCCC over the years, low 
graduation rates have continued to decline 
through 2003. The former BCCC Presi- 
dent reported a significant increase of 514 
graduates in 2004 (The Baltimore Sun, 
May 25, 2004), but this number has not 
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been officially documented. This juxtapo- 
sition of substantial promise and meager 
success propelled The Abell Foundation 
to publish a 2002 report, Baltimore City 
Community College at the Crossroads: 
How Remedial Education and Other 
Impediments to Graduation Are Affecting 
the Mission of the College. The report 
documented low rates of student success 
and identified barriers that prevent stu- 
dents from obtaining certificates or 
degrees and transferring to four-year col- 
leges. Based on these findings it recom- 
mended that BCCC review its mission; 
overhaul its developmental studies pro- 
gram, particularly in math; strengthen stu- 
dent supports; and bridge the gap to Balti- 
more City’s public schools. To help 
ensure that the college had the tools to 
launch such reforms, The Abell Founda- 
tion hired a consultant to provide full-time 
research support to BCCC from March 
2002 through December 2003. 

This report concludes the consul- 
tant’s work at BCCC. Using two years’ 
worth of qualitative and quantitative data, 
it outlines changes that have occurred at 
the college since 2001, discusses to what 
extent reforms are taking root, and assess- 
es the impact of these on students and the 
college’s operations overall. More impor- 
tantly, it strives to help shape BCCC as a 
true force for higher education and 
employment in the City’s future. 

It appears that since the resignation 
of BCCC’s president, others have also 
seized that goal. State higher education 
officials have begun looking into issues 
pertaining to leadership and accountabili- 
ty at the college. On May 30, a Baltimore 
Sun editorial denounced the lack of over- 
sight at the college and called for a new 
Board and greater State accountability. 

II. BCCC Today 

Reflecting State and national trends, 
a majority of BCCC’s credit students are 
female (74 percent), attend college part- 
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time (67 percent) and work while in 
school (72 percent; 44 percent full- 
time). 2 ' 3 With respect to other student and 
enrollment trends across Maryland’s 16 
community colleges, however, BCCC 
diverges from the norm. It has the largest 
concentration of African American stu- 
dents — 81 percent. Students in career pro- 
grams at BCCC far outnumber those in 
transfer programs (62 percent versus 22 
percent in Fall 2003); 4 by comparison, 
transfer students outnumbered career stu- 
dents statewide in Fall 2002 (45 percent 
versus 34 percent). Finally, while career 
programs in health services are increas- 
ingly popular at all Maryland community 
colleges, BCCC boasts the highest per- 
centage of health services enrollment: 47 
percent of its career students are either 
enrolled in, or intend to enroll in, health 
services programs, compared to an aver- 
age 35 percent statewide. 5 

How BCCC Students Are Faring 

During the first half of the 1990s, 
BCCC awarded an average of 400 Associ- 
ate degrees and 80 certificates. While cer- 
tificates have held steady, the number of 
degrees fell dramatically from 442 in 
1994-95 to 257 in 1998-99 (42 percent in 
four years), and remained at that level 
through 2003: BCCC awarded 261 Asso- 
ciate degrees in 1999-2000; 260 in 2000- 
01; 262 in 2001-02; and 261 in 2002-03. 6 

As evidenced by rising remedial 
needs of incoming students, BCCC is 
serving the State’s most unprepared col- 
lege population. In Fall 1993, 84 percent 
of entering BCCC students required 
remediation in at least one subject — 



reading, English or math-based on place- 
ment test scores. 7 By Fall 2002, nearly a 
decade later, 94 percent of first-time 
BCCC students required remediation. 8 At 
the same time, the actual amount of reme- 
diation required by students has also 
increased. In Fall 1999, 61 percent of 
entering students required remediation in 
all three areas — reading, English and 
math; by Fall 2002 that number had 
reached 67 percent. Specifically, 92 per- 
cent required remediation in math; 73 per- 
cent required remediation in reading and 
78 percent required remediation in Eng- 
lish. By comparison, 32 percent of Mary- 
land community college students require 
remediation in reading, 34 percent require 
remediation in English, and 52 percent 
require remediation in math, according to 
the Maryland Higher Education Commis- 
sion (MHEC). 9 

On a positive note, pass rates for 
developmental courses at BCCC have 
increased in reading, English and math 
during the last five years, from Fall 1998 
through Fall 2002. Albeit inconsistent, 
these increases are encouraging — particu- 
larly in the area of math. (As of Spring 
2004, when BCCC released the 2003 Data 
Book, its most recent, data reflecting pass 
rates for Fall 2003 were incomplete, and 
thus not used.) 

Despite these improvements since 
1998, the overall success rate of develop- 
mental students at BCCC remains dis- 
couraging. According to the administra- 
tion, 460 students repeated the same 
developmental course for the third, fourth 
or fifth time in Fall 2003. 14 By contrast, 84 
percent of community college students 
continued on page 3 
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statewide pass their first developmental 
math and English courses, according to 
MHEC. 15 

III. The Last Two Years: A 
Series of Stunted Reforms 

Internal administrative shifts, exter- 
nal evaluations, and public attention 
resulting from both have collectively laid 
the foundation for significant changes at 
BCCC during the last two years. Every 10 
years the Middle States Commission on 
Higher Education extends accreditation to 
post-secondary institutions. In May 2003 
Middle States conditionally-renewed 
BCCC’s accreditation with recommenda- 
tions centering on the need to revisit 
BCCC’s mission, engage in strategic 
planning related to that mission, and 
improve accountability and communica- 
tion channels college wide. 16 The June 
2002 retirement of BCCC’s president of 
12 years, Dr. James Tschechtelin, also 
spurred prospects for change. His succes- 
sor, Dr. Sylvester McKay, had led another 
community college, College of the Albe- 
marle in North Carolina, and arrived with 
a reform-minded agenda. 

During this time, The Abell Founda- 
tion, Middle States Commission, and oth- 
ers worked closely with BCCC to create 
strategic frameworks for change. BCCC, 
in turn, implemented some significant 
reforms. The developmental reform initia- 
tives BCCC has launched since early 
2002, however, have been plagued by 
poor implementation. Ranging from the 
absence of a strategic plan to guide the 
various reforms to a dearth of best prac- 
tices- and data-based decisions driving 
them, numerous factors have impeded 
BCCC’s three most significant reform ini- 
tiatives, and limited their potential to 
increase student success rates at the col- 
lege: The Committee for Reforming 
Developmental Education, Academic 
Systems Curricula, and the New Develop- 
mental Studies Division. 

1. The Ad Hoc Committee: 

A Year “On Hold” 

Following the March 2002 Abell 



report BCCC launched, under its new Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, Dr. Jerome 
Atkins, the Ad Hoc Committee on Reform 
of Developmental Education. Its charge, as 
presented to BCCC’s Board of Trustees, 
was: “to conduct a comprehensive review 
of the Abell report (and developmental 
education organization and delivery in 
general), develop recommendations for 
corrective action, and produce implemen- 
tation plans complete with funding profiles 
and action timelines.” 17 Meanwhile, the Ad 
Hoc Committee was held up by BCCC as 
a strategic blueprint among potential part- 
ners, and hailed during its 10-year accredi- 
tation process as a force likely to “have an 
impact on the course of developmental 
education at BCCC.” 18 

But within less than a year of its April 
2002 launch, the committee and its work 
collapsed. The steering committee that 
was to lead it never materialized, and its 
subcommittees produced little overall. By 
early 2003 the committee as a whole 
ceased to exist without any explanation. 

It was not until the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee was falling apart that its activities 
appeared on the Board of Trustees’ 
radar — briefly in April 2003. The follow- 
ing month Dr. Atkins left the college, and 
the committee was not mentioned again 
among BCCC’s leaders. There were no 
signs of accountability or oversight dur- 
ing its existence, and two years later, there 
is nothing to show for its work. These 
absences are troubling, given the huge 
import the Ad Hoc Committee was 
ascribed publicly by BCCC as a means 
for reforming the institution. 

2. Academic Systems: A Pilot Program 
Without A Navigator 

The adoption of curricula/software 
produced by Academic Systems Corpora- 
tion has been BCCC’s highest-profile, and 
perhaps costliest, developmental reform 
of late. According to college purchase 
orders, BCCC bought $699,060 worth of 
software, online course materials, and 
textbooks from Academic Systems during 
Summer 2003 and Fall 2003. 

BCCC decided to pilot Academic 
Systems’ online math and English curric- 
ula in Summer 2002. The plan was ambi- 
tious: to have a “full-scale implementa- 



tion” underway by July 2003, “involving 
students, faculty and facilitators at BCCC 
and all BCPSS high schools,” according 
to pilot proposals. The Abell Foundation, 
which contributed $28,000 to the pilot, 
had called in its March 2002 report for 
alternative modes of developmental 
instruction — a strategy supported by best- 
practices research and BCCC’s own 
experimentation with self-paced and 
developmental courses online. Mean- 
while, data from community colleges 
using Academic Systems suggested that 
the software improved developmental 
pass rates among at-risk students nation- 
wide. In November 2002 a BCCC study 
team visited Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege in Cleveland, Ohio to observe just 
how these gains were achieved. 

But BCCC did not make use of these 
experiences and research in devising an 
Academic Systems implementation model 
that met the specific needs of its students. 
Details were still being hashed out in July 
2002, halfway through the first pilot phase, 
and participating BCCC students did not 
access the software until five or six weeks 
into the eight-week summer session. 

Meanwhile, BCCC’s pilot goals were 
vague and shifting, and implementation 
for Fall 2002 followed no approved plan. 
The English curriculum was added at the 
last minute, creating confusion among 
students about course requirements and 
frustration about already-purchased tradi- 
tional course textbooks. The Spring 2003 
phase of the pilot suffered from similar 
setbacks; students did not have access to 
tutorial software and textbooks until well 
into the semester. By the third week only 
15 percent of the 152 participating Eng- 
lish students appeared to have and to be 
using the software. 19 English instructors 
did not follow a single protocol for moni- 
toring student work and grading papers, 
further compromising the evaluation of 
student progress. 

Perhaps most representative of the 
problems plaguing the pilot was the Balti- 
more City Public School System’s decision 
to halt a partnership between its high 
schools and BCCC. BCPSS’ Chief Tech- 
nology Officer described the pilot as 
“another half-baked instructional interven- 
tion.” He asserted that “any new initiatives 
continued on page 4 
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